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The Only Christian Art 
sat 


HAT drear places, how lacking in joyous- 

ness, were theinteriors of temples erected 
to the gods of Greek and Egyptian, Persian and 
Assyrian, Chinese and Indian! The gold on 
Solomon’s temple is said to have reflected the 
sunlight in a glorious flash of color. The beauty 
of the Parthenon lay in its exterior. Back in 
those days of the world’s youth, the interiors of 
temples were usually mere cells for the storage 
of some shrine or figure,—secondary to the ex- 
teriors in expressive beauty. 


All that was fine in painting, sculpture, arch- 
itecture, metal working and other arts of pagan 
origin went into these temples; but that one art, 
which we associate with religion today, was 
lacking. Stained glass belongs wholly to the 
Christian era. 

There is but little that man can bestow on the 
beauty of religion. And yet in capturing the 
glowing harmony of light and color, he has pro- 
vided an inspiring warmth for his houses of 
worship. 

To tell, simply and faithfully, the deep-seated 
story of the Only Christian Art is the object of 
this little brochure. 


History of Stained Glass 


ORE than five thousand years ago the Egyptians made 
colored glass. This was used for the imitation of jewels 
and served unworthy purposes in that it was bartered 

by sea-roving Phoenician traders, who passed it off to confiding 
barbarians of far-off lands as precious stones. 

Later on the Greeks and Romans made glass in imitation of 
agate, onyx and various types of precious marbles. They also 

developed a colored glass, which, coated with white, permitted 
figure cutting of a cameo fashion. 

All this constitutes the very early beginning, details of which 
have long since been lost in the twilight of fable. Besides the 
species of forgery it abetted, it likewise afforded to man an 
opportunity for his foible to imitate. 

It is natural that the discovery of these materials should lead 
to a more substantial development of their use; and thus, we 
next hear of the stained glass mosaics, in which intricate designs 
were delightfully executed and human figures carefully repro- 
duced. There is no reason, however, to suppose that the ancients 
practiced stained glass painting as we know it. Although discs of 
Greek glass have been found which indeed are painted, it is 
hardly to be imagined that they were used for windows. 


Stained and painted glass, such as is found in the earliest 
existing Medieval windows, may be associated with the reign of 
Charlemagne (800 A.D.). During the next two hundred years 
we meet with rather frequent mention of its use, there being one 
particular account of the furnishing of the first Benedictine mon- 
astery at Monte Cassino with a series of windows in 1066. 


The very early windows differed from later executions in a 
number of mechanical aspects. Tiny bits of glass were pieced 
together with plaster; but this framework proved awkward and 
impeded the development of the art. Later the glazier, who 
followed the mosaicist in nurturing stained glass making, con- 
ceived the idea of using thin strips of metal with channels cut 


on the sides. Besides holding the elements firmly in place this 
—_— added to artistic design, and has been retained until 
day. 


During this same period figures were created with ordinary 
transparent pigments on the glass. In order to preserve the 
painting a second piece of glass was placed over the decorated 
piece and the two held together by the leads. In 979, at Limoges, 
the use of metallic pigments was first employed, a process by 
which colors could be fused on the glass, assuring the long sought 
permanency. The innovation became popular when Abbot Suger 
caused the windows of the Church of St. Denis in Paris to be 
executed in that manner. 


Early exponents of the art were found at Marseilles, where the 
antique crafts had flourished since the early days of the Phoe- 
nicians. Likewise, Murano was proud of its glass industry, the 
secrets of which were jealously guarded by the neighboring city 
of Venice, which dominated the island home of this growing art. 
It is said that whenever a craftsman escaped, the guns of Murano 
would be fired to initiate search for the vagrant lest the cherished 
secrets be carried to another city. 

But the jealously 
guarded books of in- 
struction were copied, 
and foreign rulers suc- 
ceeded by bribe and 
promise in enticing 
craftsmen to bring 
their skill to them. 


Thus did stained 
glass making spread 
to. Northern Europe, 
where it was vigorously 
sponsored and attained 
its greatest heights. 

The earliest glass 
painting found its 
employment in the 
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painter monk had interwoven the i! fess ‘y 
margins of his manuscripts with iN yes i aly 
decorations and had embellished the —_// \ ney 
corridors and refectories of his re- |} 
ligious edifices with wall paintings. %. 
It was natural that he should adopt }) #(" 
this newer art and make of it an > 
ecclesiastical jewel. 

Regulations of the Benedictine 
order, especially, recommended the 
practice of the arts, and these monks 
eagerly applied themselves to the 

‘ staining and painting of glass. Skill . 
in its handling gradually spread 
from one monastery and one coun- 
try to another. Whereas at an earlier 
date the only exponents in this sec- 
tion of the world had been a small group of craftsmen who had 
emigrated from Venice to Limoges, there were during the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries purveyors in Germany, Austria, France, 
Switzerland, and practically all of Europe. 

The monastic dominance over the art, however, had prevented 
us from knowing the identity of the painters-glaziers who executed 
many of the finest early pieces. The practice of monks to sur- 
render their identity upon entering brotherhoods resulted in their 
denial of signing their works of art. These creators of important 
early period work labored “only for the honor and glory of the 
Saints,” and consequently are left unknown to us. 

The transition of sponsorship of stained glass working to 
secular hands likewise came through the monasteries. The so- 
called “‘Conversi,” or lay brothers, worked in the monasteries to 
which they belonged, and having learned the art there served as 
a bridge by which the craft spread to the people. Through them 
it became a secular and later a town industry. 


In each manor of the time were employed artisans who filled 


monasteries, which at this time were ati 
the patrons of all types of art. The ri . 


the craft needs of the overseeing lords. These artisans, generally 
termed ‘“‘Officiati,” exchanged their labor for food and shelter. 
During the time of Charlemagne we hear of the bakers, carpen- 
ters, goldsmiths, woodturners and others who were retained as 
“officiati”’; but by the twelfth century there are numerous refer- 
ences to “pictors, fenestrators, glaseators, etc.,” indicating that 
stained glass workers were retained for exploitation of their craft 
in the manors. 

It was the development of the Gothic style of architecture 
which originated in France in the twelfth century that gave 
stained glass the impetus to make it a notable art. Windows in 
the Byzantian and Romanesque churches were not spacious 
enough to permit the freedom for adequate display of the deco- 
rative windows. To get away from these narrow lancet windows, 
the operative masons transferred the thrust of the stone vaulting 
to buttresses outside the walls. Thus relieved, the walls could be 
opened up for large windows through which a flood of light bathed 
the interior in a radiant glow. 

So wholeheartedly did the cathedral builders grasp the oppor- 
tunity of fitting these spaces with jeweled creations that the art 
flourished immediately. The windows became ingenious com- 
binations of colors with rug-like effects and dazzling brilliancy. 

In the thirteenth century an 
epoch in the art was reached with 
the completion of the windows for 
the Cathedral at Chatres. This 
group of windows numbered 143, 
encompassed 1350 subjects in 
which more than three thousand 
figures were represented. At 
Ameins, Bourges, Tours and Por- 
tiers, other celebrated windows 
were created; and stained glass 
had truly come into its own. Dur- 
ing this period there was a notable 
forward trend in the figure draw- 
ing, simplicity of composition and 
handli draperies. 


Anew contribution came in the fourteenth century with the per- 

- fection of the yellow stain which besides giving new color shades 

also provided a means of adding warmth to the white glass. This 

tint was adopted by the Cistercians, who had protested against 

the growing luxury and pomp of decoration. The yellow enabled 

them to add tone to their somber windows of black and grey and 
brown without indulging in the more colorful displays. 


As stained glass became more and more popular, the great 
artists of the time dignified it with their participation. Thus do 
we find such famous names as Albrecht Durer, Michael Angelo, 
Leonardo de Vinci, Donatello and others associated with the 
production of beautiful glass. The designs were usually con- 
ceived by these masters and then executed on glass by the 
craftsmen who devoted their lives to the vitreous translation of 
the paintings. 

The beginning of the stained glass retrograde came in the 
fifteenth century and was caused by disregard of the most 
obvious tenet of the art. It had long been agreed that all orna- 
ment should consist of enrichment of the essential construction 
of the buildings; but the newer 
glass artists failed to pursue the 
teachings of their predecessors. 
Instead of keeping their work in 
harmony with the architecture, 
they exaggerated the individu- 
alism of the windows in hope 
that their works might better 
honor them. With this changed 
attitude of craftsmanship ap- 
peared an abuse of materials 
which were used; and as a re- 
sult both the artistry and the 
quality of the windows suf- 
ered. 


During the following century 
windows e purely pictorial 
and wholly divorced from their 
architectural surroundings. The 


art had passed from the hands of artists to the sponsorship of 
tradesmen who aimed at absolute realism and adopted glass as 
an accessory canvas for decoration. The last windows of true 
merit before the decline reached its nadir were those placed in 
the Church of St. John at Granada. The seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries completed the temporary eclipse of the 
noble art of placing images of beauty between heaven and earth 
for the edification of people, glory of art, love of the beautiful 
and honor of God. 


The mechanical cause of the fall can best be ascribed to the 
invention of colored enamels which could be used on glass as 
freely as oil paints can be applied to canvas; but which lacked 
the rich polychrome jeweled effect. We must remember, how- 
ever, that Europe was in the throes of warfare at the time and 
all arts suffered through the martial energies which diverted 
minds from the practice of the arts and exhausted the money 
coffers as well. 


But stained glass encompasses fundamental art and it is 
natural that its period of decadence should happily come to an 
end. During the nineteenth century there began a slow revival, 
which energized the ambitions of the art glass craftsman and 
aroused the hopes of those who appreciate beautiful windows. 
The movement has gained ever increasing momentum and is 
now marching forward to ever greater perfection. It may, there- 
fore, be safely prophesied that this ancient art will be restored 
to its position of universal admiration and appreciation. 


American Art Glass 


TAINED glass making comparable to that of the Middle Ages 
is not necessarily a lost art. In view of the developments in 
our own land during the past score of years, there is actual- 

ly no reason why the same harmony of colors, and Christian tone 
may not be reached again, provided the same motives enter into 
the creative work. 


It has been indeed a hard struggle to place the art, as existing 
in our nation, on a parity with that of the old masters; but each 
generation since the middle of the last century has shown a surer 
and ever-hopeful development. American art glaziers, striving to 
regain the lost goal, have availed themselves of every scientific 
innovation, such as finer kilns, new and brilliant pigments, im- 
proved construction methods and indeed all that the modern 
world can contribute to the window. 


Old world artists of high repute, finding a more expansive 

market for their talents, have joined hands with the American 

: glaziers, and now their brain chil- 

: dren adorn American churches. 

iat, European glass in the hands of 

‘ American window designers and 

builders is attaining the pinnacle 
of its artistic possibilities. 

Thus, this slow revival is gain- 
ing ever increasing momentum as 
sponsored in our own land. Con- 
noisseurs of art are agreed that 
the future of the art lies with us. 
The Jacoby Art Guild is grateful 
for its place in this cherished 
movement to bring back into its 
own the Only Christian Art. 
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What Stained Glass Should 
Accomplish 


TAINED glass windows differ from the usual embellishment 
in that they must serve utilitarian as well as decorative pur- 
poses. Their’s is a variety of ends. 

First, they must provide lighting for the interior. Then, the 
colors must be so blended that a fitting emotional reaction is 
produced. They must add true beauty to the edifice and, finally, 
they must tell a story of religion in an artistic manner, or at least 
be in keeping with a religious spirit. In all their purposes they 
must of a certainty be subordinated to the architecture itself. 

If utility alone were desired, transparent windows would 
naturally be selected. However, the beauty of harmonized colors, 
glorified by the transfusion of light, has through the ages become 
cognate to ecclesiastical architecture; so that stained glass is 
now recognized as religion’s own art. 

This treatise is far too brief to include a discussion of human 
psychology; but man’s emotional reaction to beauty is accepted 
as one of his finest attributes. Since the appeal to the eye acts 
reflexively, artistic beauty serves to attune his mind and spirit 
for the acceptance of religious beauty. In this contribution 
stained glass finds the acme of its usefulness. 

Stained glass, although the glazier’s art, must be subordinated 
to the art of the architect. Art windows become a part of the 
wall and should never be considered as multi-colored openings. 
This being the case, all windows must be co-related in tone, color 
intensity and amount of light they admit. There must be a 
harmony in color and a general affinity in design, treatment and 
figures. Any other consideration would result ina decorative pot- 
pourri, out of keeping with the architectural spirit of the church. 

Here then is an art that must follow definite canons. Only in 
the understanding and the faithful execution of the expert does 
it find its true sublimity. A long and rich experience in adhering 
to the true tenets of this art enables the Jacoby Art Glass Guild 
to seek commissions for creating art windows with assurance of 
pleasing its patrons, 


A Trip Through the Jacoby Guild 


T isacommon habit to confuse “‘stained’”’ with “‘painted’”’ glass. 
Literally speaking, these are two very distinct things; and 
consequently it will be wise to understand the differences be- 
tween them before we watch the various processes of making 


art windows. 


Stained glass is glass which is colored “in the pot.’ In other 
words, there is mixed with the molten white glass a metallic 
oxide which stains it any color that may be desired. This self- 


tinted glass or “pot- 
metal,” is made up into 
sheets, which are in turn 
cut into various elements 
to be pieced into designs. 

In painted glass the 
color is not in the glass 
but upon it. Finely pow- 
dered mineral colors, 
mixed with oil or gum 
and water, are made into 
pigments and used on 
the glass just as a painter 
applies paints to canvas. 
For some time the two 
types of windows, paint- 
ed and mosaic, were each 
distinct unto themselves; 
but then the added ar- 
tistic possibilities of 
combining them became 
evident and as a result 
most art glass windows 
draw from both methods 
of chromatic expression. 
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A designer at work 


The first member of the 
guild group whom we meet 
on our trip is one of the 
designers of the windows. 
Here we find a man who is 
steeped in ecclesiastical lore, 
a student of design and an 
expert in the effect of light 
upon color. He tells us that 
his considerations are many 
in planning a window, since 
intensity of light, exposure, 
height of windows from the 
floor and many other tech- 
nical phases influence his 
work. Sometimes the sub- 
jects to be treated are sug- 
gested by the church and he 
is expected to render an alle- 
gorical translation of the 
thought, and then again he is 

The design is then made into an asked to suggest the story. 

actual size working drawing Frequently he is aided by 

the Jacoby sales representa- 

tives who deal directly with the window purchasers. These repre- 

sentatives, besides being practical glass men, are also designers 
of ability; and suggest the designs “‘on the job.” 

The designer then will study in order to draw from his research 
an authenticity of details attending various characters or Biblical 
happenings which must be portrayed. His work, although done 
on a miniature scale, approximates as closely as is humanly pos- 
sible the effect that the finished window will have. It is then 
presented to the church committee for approval. 

After the design has been decided upon, it is returned to the 
Jacoby Guild for execution. 

Let us now go to the department where actual development 
of an art glass window is being begun and follow this window 
until it is ready to be placed in some house of worship. 


Of course the first step 
is to make the drawing 
or cartoon, as it is called 
in the craft. In this it is 
necessary to graduate 
the design to actual size, 
since the glazier cuts his 
glass from the cartoon 
just as a tailor cuts cloth 
from a paper pattern. In 
drawing for glass, firm, 
even lines are valuable 
if not imperative, ~since 
radiating light will soften 
them when they become 
the contours of glass. 
Drawing which is deli- 
cate or suave is likely to 
require accent. 

Each section of the 
scr ug then is labeled 

The cartoon becomes a pattern with the color for which 

by which tie glass is cut it is to serve as a form. 

Thus it becomes a chart 

as well as a pattern, enabling the glass group to select the 

material which is. to be used. The cartoon is then transferred 

to heavy paper which is cut into sections with a double-edged 

knife, the space between the two blades accounting for the width 
of the leads which hold the bits of glass together. 

Now we follow the dissected pattern to the large glass bins, 
where scores and scores of various types, colors and thicknesses 
of. sheets may be found. The selection of glass is a very serious 
matter, requiring the ingenuity of an artist whose experience in 
color is augmented by an understanding of light effects and 
pigments on glass. It is only by experience, for example, that a 
man learns how much blue will, in conjunction with yellow, run 
into green and which of the two colors best holds its own. Fre- 
quently this process of color making, called “plating,” is neces- 


sary when the exact shade cannot be secured in the ‘“‘pot metal.’ 
Good glass is the major part of the battle. Raw glass may be 
toned down by paint, but poor glass cannot be made rich by it. 
For this reason, the seeker of fine art glass windows will com- 
mission a group which is of large enough scope to have an exten- 
sive stock of glass. The larger the stock, the more likelihood 
there is to have shades which are of the exact requirement. If 
you examine a rare old window you may notice that blue pre- 
dominates in the color scheme, but closer examination will show 
that there are dozens of different shades of blue. If this were 
not the case the window would appear flat and lack the brilliancy 
which is so much desired. 

‘In watching the glazier-artist who is fitting pieces of red glass 
to a certain element of the pattern, we see him hold to the light 
and then discard at least a score of red glass fragments before 
he finds the one which suits him. We are told that a glass expert 
of the Jacoby Guild goes to foreign marts to select at the seat 
of making the glass which will go into Jacoby windows. There 
is no more exhaustive supply of colored sheets in the land than 
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Great care is taken in the glass selection to get the exact shades 


Great skill is required 
ae cutting of 


we behold in these bins. 

There is glass from 
England, from France, 
from Belgium and Ger- 
many—purple, blue, 
green, red, yellow, 
orange, violet—indeed, 
every shade that may be 
found in the spectrum. 
There are many textures 
because various degrees 
of light refraction are 
called upon to usher the 
glorious light through 
the design. 


Back in the old days 
the glazier cut his glass 
by the aid of a grozing 
iron, which was merely 
a red-hot pointed iron. 
With this he described 
the shape of the piece 
desired and then, by 
snapping it across, the 
fracture took approxi- 
mately the direction of 
the grozed line. In the 
modern guild, however, 


the cutting diamond, skillfully applied, permits more rapid 
and certain cutting. Of course there are limitations to the 
shapes which may be made, but that was a fact considered far 
earlier by the designer of the window, who eschewed all dan- 
gerous contours. When a difficult shape is necessary the designer 
usually takes the precaution to introduce a lead at that point. 
Now let us repair to the sanctums of the artists who do the 
painting. This technique is quite different than that as under- 
stood by the mural or canvas painter. Often it is more a matter 
of scraping out paint than it is of applying it. What the artist 


must remember is that, 
except when he wants to 
block out light, he must 
get light into his shadows. 
Sometimes he does this by 
stippling and again by 
using a hog brush on the 
dry paint. His goal is bril- 
liancy, and that can only 
come through the transfu- 
sion of light. To coat his 
crude color with an even 
film of pigment would re- 
sult in a somber effect. 


Paint is normally used 
for three purposes: to 
paint out the ground 
around the head, hands 
and feet; to mark the 
features of the face, the 
details of the hands and 
feet, the folds of the dra- 
pery, with just an indica- 
tion of shading upon it; 
and to darken the hair. 
The main problem, of 
course, is to get the utmost 


The artist is 
i gue poe to by painting 


of modeling or expression with a minimum of obscuration. 
It will be remembered that this painting is done with an 
enamel of oxide of iron and other metals ground up with glass, 
the entire mixture having a low melting point. The reason for 
this is now observed. The painted sections are placed on a tray 
which is shoved into a kiln where they are baked in order to 
permanently affix the paint to the glass. For this operation a 
thorough chemical knowledge is necessary, since the many types 
and colors of pigment have varying melting points. 
In the Jacoby Guild, we learn, the glass pieces are painted and 


The painted glass is baked in great hilns, again and again 


Sek ek a erga nc, ae te Matson of design 
t -important permanency. latest improved kilns 
are used, and the timing of the kiln-bake based on long experi- 


Now the elements of the window are ready to be joined by 
the leads. This glazier’s lead, it should be explained, is a wire 
of about a quarter inch in diameter, deeply grooved on two sides 


With the glass inserted the lead strips are then soldered at 
their joints, and a putty-like composition or cement is rubbed 
into the interstices between lead and glass to stiffen it and make 
it air and water-tight. 


Now the great iron bars are put into place. They provide the 
basic support for the windows, but are so treated by the designer 
as to form an elemental part of the window’s artistry. These 
horizontal supports are placed from nine to eighteen inches apart, 
depending upon the width of the openings, and generally serve 
to divide the design into panels. When a window is particularly 
large, every second or third stanchion is made extra strong; and 
frequently upright bars must be introduced. 

With the bars affixed, the window is complete. Now it is 
placed in a frame and, 
in the Jacoby Guild, 
\ the all-important step 

| of examination begins. 
j The frame is placed in 

| an opening where the 
sun’s rays may illumine 
it, and every detail is 
carefully checked. 

When it has met 
with the approval of 
the artist and crafts- 
man group it is care- 
fully packed and off it 
goes to its new home. 
Not, however, until itis 
installed to the satisfac- 
tion of its purchasers is 
final judgment passed. 
Then begins its long life 
of beauty and service as 
atrue Jacoby Art Glass 
wins 
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Some Famous Windows 


Cathedrale de Chartres, France—Holy of holies of stained glass; 
174 windows, including some of the finest 13th century glass. 

Cathedrale St. Julien, Le Mans, France—Especially noted for the 
Ascension Window, made between 1092 and 1120. This me- 
dallion has blue and ruby backgrounds of wondrous limpidity. 

Cathedrale St. Gatien, Tours, France—Examples of four centuries 
of glass art. Fine medallion panels, one especially notable, one 
depicting ““The Last Supper.” 

La Sainte Chappelle, Paris—Windows of St. Louis. ; 

Cathedrale de Bourges, France—Finest 15th century canopy type 
windows, reproducing paintings of noted artists of that time. 

Tewkesbury Abbey, England—Chief charm is rich coloring in seven 
large windows in choir clerestory. 

York Minster, York, England—Center of English art glass. Four 
epochs represented. 

Gloucester Cathedral, England—Famous martial window, 72 x 38 


feet, at eastern end of chancel. Commemmorates English 
victory over French at Crecy. 


A Few Jacoby Installations 
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Argenta, 


Shiloh Ba 


W. Ve. 
Bethesda Baptist Church 
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Southwest Baptist Theo. Seminary 


Belleville, 


Bolivar, T. 


First Baptist Church 
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Louisvi 


Virginia Avenue Baptist Church 


Catholic 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Holy Name Church 


St. Loui 


— 


is, Mo. 
Holy tia“ Church 


ike ap sa wes Mexico 
Catholic ee 


Celaya, Mexico 

Catholic Church 
Columbus, Miss. 

Catholic Church 
ee ft Jos hs C tholic Church 

loseph’s Catholic Churc! 

Marfa, Tex 

Sacred Heart Church 
Conway, Mo. 

Sacred Heart Catholic Church 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Vincent Hospital Chapel 


3, Mont. 
St. Vincent Hospital Chapel 


Christian 
Ada, Okla. 
First Christian Church 
Arkansas City, Kan. 
Central ~~ Church 


First ‘Christian Church 
London, Ky. 
First Chistian Church 
A ‘iss. 
ot eg an 
Abilene, T 


First Christian Church 
Burlington, N. C. 

Christian Church 
Cushing, Okla. 

First Christian Church 
Jamshedpur, India 

Church of a 
Kansas City, M 

Country Club Christian Church 


» Ind. 

Broadway Christian Church 
Tampa, Fla. 
Fire’ Christian Church 
Cass City, Mich. 

Church of Christ 
Charleston, W. Va. 

First Advent Christian Church 


Expressions of Approval 


Vicksburg, Miss. 
I am very much pleased with my er: it is beautiful fost most artistic, 


and I think it will probably bring 
_—— MRS. L. E. HODGES, 
Episcopal Church. 


Charleston, Mo, 
Permit me to express The designs oft of the beautiful art windows you 
furnished for my church. lesigns of the windows are very good, the color- 
ing rich and the execution in general very satisfactory and artistic. 


H. C. PETRI, 
Pastor, St. Henry’s Catholic Church. 


Coe Falls, Ohio. 
I just want to write you a few lines regarding the b windows pur- 
chased from you for the church. 

The windows simply cannot be improved upon. When strangers see the 
interior of the church, are filled with praise of the windows. There to 
the front is the large 15}4-foot window, with the life-size form of the i ae 

in Gethsemane; there to the left the Risen Lord before the em; pty tomb, and 
chert to the right the Crucified One. We have the most beautiful windows in 
the whole city. We.are proud of them. 

We wish to take this opportunity of thanking 4 val your eae Levey and 
efficient service. We assure re, that your firm will be re led highly 
by us to all people in need of Art Glass Windows. Nad gone waged 
by dealing with Jacoby Art Glass rence 

J. SINGLE, 


Pastor of Redeemer Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
The window was dedicated Sunday, and many of those present said that it 


was the finest in Kansas City. I am sure this example of your art will bring 
you pleasing results. 
8.G. WARNER, 


St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. 


Spencer, W. Va. 
To say that we are pleased with your work is to put it very mildly. The 
shipment came in perfect condition. 
ony yours, 
. EK. WHITE, 
Spencer Baptist Church. 


Chanute, Kan. 
We are exceptionally well pleased with the beautiful windows and the way 
they have been put in. We are 100 *e cent RCY &. ATKINS, 


Christian Church. 


A Few Jacoby Installations—continued 


Christian Science 


St. Louis, Mo. 

First Church of Christ, Scientist 
San Antonio, Tex, 

First Church of Christ, Scientist 


Dixon, II. 
Church of rae Scientist 
ee City, K: 
Church of C Christ, Scientist 
‘tan 


oa. Fle 

First’ Church of Christ, Scientist 
Florence, Colo. 

Church of Christ, Scientist 

ia, La. 

First ge of Christ, Scientist 
Bartlesvill 
Church: of Chast, Scientist 


Fort Smith, Ark. 
First church of Christ, Scientist 


Congregational 
Biwabik, Minn, 
iret Congrega’ 


, N.Y. 
Weg en Church 


Birecieeis Church 
cating Neb. 
ilgrim Congregational Church 


Paris, Tex. 
First Congregational Church 


Episcopal 
Apalachicola, Fla. 

Trinity ya Church 
Bartlesville, Okla. 

St. Luke’s Episcopal Church 
Bastrop, La. 

Christ Episcopal Church 
Brush, Col 

mae. Mercy Institute 


. Va. 
hrist ‘Episcopal Church 
Pia Lutheran 
ozion Wvangel ical Lutheran Church 
ion i ut 
Cannelton, Ind. 
be ag oy Evangelical Church 
St. Jakobi Evan. Lutheran Church 
I “o 1 = angelical Church 
mmanue! Vi ca: 
“iets es 
Evan. Lutheran Church 


hago, Se. 
v. Luth. Ch. of the Resurrection 


Expressions of Approval—Continued 


Sterling, Ill. 

I want to tell you what a wonderful success our church windows are, and 
how they are admired. They are conceded by everyone to be the finest in 
this ban the State. All our visitors di the dedication, and since, seemed 

impressed. IE W. CRAWFORD, 


I want to say again, that our windows are highly appreciated, and everyone 
connected with the church are well pleased with them. Last Sunday evening 
as I was leaving the church, Reverend Davis of Tawas City, pastor of the 
Baptist Church, and a worker in the Anti-Saloon League, came into the 
church to see me, and they spoke very hig! of the artistic properties of 

the windows; and the league worker said that he did not remember seeing a 
window that looked so beautiful from the outside when the lights of the 

church were on. ee oe STRI 
Pastor of M. E. Church. 


Lafayette, La. 
Our windows have arrived and have been installed in the church, and we 
are delighted with them. Everyone thinks them beautiful, and we wish to 
thank you most heartily for your interest in this work, as well as its complete 


success. J. J. DAVIDSON, 
First M. E. Church, South. 
Tex, 
Permit me to thank you for the splendid manner in which you treated us 
and also to compliment you for attractive work turned out for us. 


‘MANN, 
Pastor, St. Paat'e Hitvangelical Lutheran Church, 


The wind ily put in place. E: iece fi ot Lea 

¢ window was very easily put in place. Every it . I can- 
not tell you how delighted we all are with your wor! Oe cot bak at Gon Gooe 
that we were going to have a beautiful , but it is far beyond my expec- 
tations. There is a warmth and brightnes: s of color, porn seid oc that is 
admirable. And wok one Of tie thirthen aces in the de is other than pleas- 
ing; and thet is something unusual in my observation « F eee os winders. 


Trinity Church. 


New Orleans, La. 

Enclosed find check for memorial windows. We want to thank you again 
on the prompt shipment——and we received them in time for the dedication 
service. te wintons Ge Sar een , and we wish to thank you for 
your court gr igre ‘our firm has now all windows that are installed 
if oer chaeche they rane with the very Best in our city. 
PAUL M. SCHROEDER, 
Pastor, Salem Evangelical Church. 


A Few Jacoby Installations—continued 


Evangelical Lutheran—Continued 
Cc a ye Ohio 
‘edeemer Ev. Lutheran Church 
St. Louis, we ‘, ont 
Bethany Ev. Lutheran Church 
ay Orleans, La. 
St. Matthew’s Evangelical Church 


eae German Ev. Church 
Tulsa, Okla. 
First Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Belleville, I. 
St. Paul’s Sar ome cmnaam Church 
eS 
elical pale Church 


Boyne Gi » Mich. 

Rona ee Church 
xs Pauls Ev. Lutheran Church 
Coadieal Lutheran Church 


T 
——_ 
ciaslada ael Congregation 
-Israt 
Bech laseel Coegregts 
-Israe! ion 
Monroe, 


, La. 
B’Nai Israel C tion 
: : ongrega’ 
Adath I; Temple 
peo a 


Ser Lutheran Church 


Lutheran—Continued 


Austin, Tex. 

Swedish Luth. Gethsemane Church 
Belleville, Pa. 

St. John’ Lutheran Church 


Holy zh y Trinity Lutheran Church 
ps 92 bron Church 


a, N. Y. 

it. Paul’s Lutheran Church 
town, Il. 

St. gst Lutheran Church 

Lutheran Church 


Methodist Episcopal 
Adrian, Mo. 
First M. E. Church 


Balltton Va. 
Central M. E. Church 


Expressions of Approval—Continued. 


Birmingham, Ala. 

While harmonizing perfectly with the windows next to them, from Munich, 
they have an individuality of design and coloring which is, if anything, superior 
to that of the imported work. 

The “Two Crowns” window is a remarkable reproduction of that fine paint- 
ing, preserving the spirit of the bag arom le who have seen the painting 
and those who have not agree in declaring this one of the finest and most 
imy ive windows they have ever seen. 

e believe that your painstaking efforts to execute this window in accord- 


which your work has given, and we are grateful for the fidelity with which 
you have carried out every detail of the work in these two windows, 
OSCAR deWOLF RANDOLPH, 
St. Mary’s-on-the-Highlands Church. 


Beye Harrison, N. J. 
‘The memorial window has been received in condition and was ins 
last week. We unveiled same last Sunday our people were unanimous in 
their expression of its beauty and workmanship. _ 
I have seen er windows in churches in cities, but there is none that 
I have been so enthusiastic about or apprecia‘ ; nee, as the one you have 


made for us. . H. STUMPF, 
Pastor, Harrison Baptist Tabernacle. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
This is to advise of the safe arrival of the art glass windows for St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church, Los Angeles, Calif. The shipment was well crated and came 
through in perfect condition, without injury of any character. We have already 
been impressed with the artistic beauty, also the harmonious and chaste color 


combinations, and we wish to thank you for the Uigeeood way in which all our 
requests and ern have been executed in the luction of these most 
attractive art works. J. HOICK, 


Pastor, St. Paul’s Lutheran Church. 


Dallas, Tex. 

I cannot in words express my delight with the large window. Everyone says 
it is beautiful and far and away the finest window in Dallas. The colors are 
simply wonderful, and I hope it will be the means of our being able to get 
yee —- I = Lovage eg ges id you should know how much 

appreciate work you have put.on it, want you to convey to your 

JOHN IS OHL, 


artists our gratitude. 
2 a Christ Church Rectory. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
The art windows placed in the Holy Name Church, St. Louis, have given 


great pleasure to our congregation. The donors are all pleased with the fine 
quality of artistic work furnished. Personally, I am greatly pleased. 


P. P. CRANE, 
Pastor, The Holy Name Church. 


A Few Jacoby Installations—continued 
Methodist Episcopal—Continued Methodist Episcopal, So.—Continued 


Crookston, 
M. 


» Okla. 
St. Paul’s M. E. Church 
M.E. Church ” 
Methodist Episcopal, South 


.M. 
M. E. Church, South 


Arlington, Wash. 
First M. E. Church, South 


First M. E. Church, South 
Brown: , Tex, 
First M, E. Church, South 
Cam: |, Mo. 
i M. E. Church, South 
es Ar y- 
Park Avenue M, E. Church, South 


Presbyterian 
Alexandria, La. 
First Presbyterian Church 
Ae Tex. 
irst Presbyterian Church 
First Presbyterian Church 
Anniston, Ala. 
First Presbyterian Church 
Bardolph, Ill. 
First Pre Church 
Boonville, 5 
ee Memorial Church 
, Tenn. 
Park Street Presbyterian Church 
Lafayette, Ga. 
First Presbyterian Church 
Baton Rouge, La. 
First Presbyterian Church 
Chicago, Ill. 
Seventh Presbyterian Church 
“= Da Presbyterian Church 
t as i ure 
5 
S| 
San Antonio, Tex. 
First iA Church 
s Firet Presbyterian Church 
‘am, 
Hyde Park Presbyterian Church 


Pensacola, Fla. 


Expressions of Approval—Continued 


Emlenton, Pa. 
Thank you for your courtesy and very honorable dealings; it speaks, I am 
sure, for the future success of your company. 
I can bers va that everybody is very pleased so far with the windows. 


They are ind beautiful and a very fine work of art, and we feel sure that 
when they are installed, with God’s sunlight shining upon them, they will be 
yet more beautiful. Also, the bronze inscription plates have been received in 
very fine condition; those, too, exceeded our tions. 
(OSEPH J. GILBERT, 
Pastor, St. John’s Reformed Church, 
Hutchinson, Kan. 

I might say that we are indeed mighty well pleased with the windows, in 
fact, they are about the finest group of windows that I have had the pleasure 
of seeing in this part of the country, and you can feel sure that should the 
opportunity arise we will have no hesitancy in recommending your organiza- 
tion for future. work of this nature. 

Might state further that, as you no doubt know that this type of window 
is ra unusual for this section of the country, and we had anticipated some 
criticism, at least until the people became accustomed to them. » to 
date I have heard nothing but praise in connection with them. 

MANN & CO., 
Architects, Trinity M. E. Church. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
. We are all very much pleased with the window, and Mrs. Grier, the sister, 


said “it went way beyond expectations.” I, express 

appreciation in repairing one of the windows in the church; did 
it beautifully, and it means so much to dear Holy Trinity. I 
thank you so, so much. IE POLK WRIG 


Again I have occasion to address you a ting letter upon your 
work. I refer —— to beautiful wi: over the baptistry in the 
Odessa Christian Church. ile I do not think that Palestine ever could 


afford such scenery, nor ever, except in the eyes of the enchanted romancer, 

present such gorgeous color, yet, I repeat, I was entranced with your artist’s 
“ce Soler anend this word of appreciation to artist. 
8 a ia’ ist. 

ERNEST O. BROSTROM, Architect. 


Galena, Kan. 

The windows were delivered in good condition, are all in, and have been 
very much admired by our people, and the building committee has been com- 
mended for the good taste shown in the windows selected. 

Iam , on behalf of the committee, to thank you for the entire satis- 
factory fulfillment of your contract and assure you that we will be pleased to 
recommend your firm to anyone who may be in the market to buy the line of 
goods you manufacture. JOHN McCULLAGH, 

Treasurer, First Presbyterian Church. 


Significance of Stained 
‘Glass Emblems 


One of our richest gifts from the Middle Ages is symbolism. A few 
symbols with meanings are listed below. 


Branch of Flower 
Creation Burst of Light from Cloud—Jehovah 
Hand in Blessing 
; ME data deta ae iti 
| RM aa ies Fini, Sword Sea 5 : shut Out of den 
Pick and Spindle . . . Farias | 
Deluge and Promise eg nt Peach, 
Rainbow 
Commandments. . . ... . _L 
Resultants } WARNE OF bowie oP gS Worship 
ArkofCovenant . . . . . . . Promise 
Li i Shite, gob saw ce perenne lance a i 
Coming of Christ . } Si Sa cy agree Mage ke ee Sana me 
Gold Chest . . . . . Worship of the Magi 
Paste ats: | ks pacers |. ls, ..: eee 
and Sponge 
DOU 5 ae } hee Croat 
Crown of Thorns 
ending Spirit 
Resurrection Fe Tomb “Sy 
Rising Sun Life 
Church: 3.5 « | ote sin ‘crc 20D ifleppies 
Roses . Baek 
Reward . } Crown Spiritual Life 
Palm Branch . . Victory 
Beginning and End. { - ms Alpha 
Trinity } Lamb | rn 
Dove . Holy Ghost 


For Accurate Estimates 


, 


LL windows and sash are made to order and, consequently, 
full information as to shape, size and number of windows 
is required to give an accurate price estimate. For conven- 

ience, it is advisable to send a copy of blue-prints which, if desired, 
can be returned the day after theyeare received. When blue- 
prints cannot be submitted, do not fail to provide the following 
information: 

whether windows are for new or old building. 

—when giving glass dimensions, give size in inches. The 
width should be mentioned first—as width x height. 


If estimates of new sash are desired, state outside measure- 
ments, giving size in feet and inches (always mention width 
first). State whether thickness is 134” or 134”. 

Unless otherwise ordered, all sash will be made with 2” side 
stile and top rail, 3” bottom rail, 1” meeting rail. 

Arrangement of sash: Stationary, casement, pivoted on sides, 
or top and bottom, or arranged for weights and cords. 

When you receive our written estimate, you may be assured that 
it is for work which is guaranteed to please you. 

The Jacoby Guild is one of the oldest established groups of 
stained glass craftsmen in America, having served churches of all 
denominations since 1897, Jacoby windows have been installed, 
not only in every state; but also may be found in many foreign lands. 

During the three decades of its useful service, the Jacoby Guild 
has twice been forced to seek larger and commodious quarters. It 
now occupies the whole of a spacious building, constructed for its 
specific needs, 
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